effects of Bach's music, and believed in them when she stopped trying to
follow up some forgotten spring of action to listen serenely to a gramo-
phone record of the slow movement of the Concerto for two violins in
D minor. She wrote my name-in the volume of the new edition of Grove's
Dictionary of Music she had given me as a Christmas present in a beauti-
fully clear hand; the inscription, however, cost her an effort. She could
not concentrate on anything now, not even on a simple task like this, for
any length of time. As want of concentration, and physical restlessness
had always been characteristic of her, we who knew her well had not
hitherto been alarmed at their having been aggravated by age. Yet when
she left us for a visit to her old friends "the Casella girls/' I had a fore-
boding of disaster.
The little flat which had been her home in London since 1921 had
been given up. Her country home at Smallhythe, where she was always
happy, was, owing to its being on marshland, very cold and damp in
mid-winter. This disadvantage had been remedied to a certain extent by
the installation of central heating, and other alterations which had made
the old house more comfortable. If something had not gone wrong with
that heating, which, owing to the dilatory methods any work connected
with water pipes seems to involve, took an unconscionably long time to
put right, Ellen Terry could have gone back to Smallhythe after her
Christmas in London with us and the "Casella girls," and been spared the
tragic episode to which I have alluded. No one could have foreseen it.
It did not seem possible that she could come to any harm in the com-
fortable house near Maidstone, which she was to share with a friend until
those refractory pipes at Smallhythe had been made to function again. The
house was near enough to London for Edy to get away from her work
and visit her mother constantly. It had many other advantages. Yet the
darkness descended. For the first time Ellen Terry lived without taking
any personal part in life. It will be remembered that she had suffered
greatly in New York, before the operation to her eye, from the terror
that she might become blind. Now she was a prey to the terror that she
might go mad. She feared already, like Lear, that she was not in her
perfect mind. This fear grew because she was surrounded by people who,
being convinced that she was not, made no effort to lighten her darkness.
Well-meaning, but ill-advised, they adopted a treatment which would
soon have made Ellen Terry a complete wreck, if her daughter had not
intervened, and, supported by doctors more familiar with her mother's
case than the one who attended her at the house of darkness, succeeded
at last after a weary struggle in getting her to Smallhythe where those
darned pipes had long since been made to behave. This was in March,
1928. Ellen Terry, quite conscious that she was "going home," and the de-
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